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and in the tale he finds a situation which in all essentials is his
own situation. He identifies the persecutors of the hero with
those who discipline him and thwart his desires; and the
triumph of the hero is the counterpart of his own desire to
assert himself. Thus his own instincts find catharsis when he
projects himself into the masterful hero of the tale.
An interesting character in many fairy-tales is the wicked
stepmother. She must be considered in connexion with the
beneficent fairy-godmother who comes along as a dea ex
mackina to put matters right for the hero. Both are counter-
parts of the mother in real life, the former in her sterner char-
acter of one who has to discipline the child, the latter in her
fonder aspect of one who, in his earliest days, ran invariably
to his assistance and denied him nothing. The part played
by the fairy-godmother represents the child's desire that his
mother's fondness will triumph over her apparent hardness.
One must not suppose that the child consciously identifies
himself with the hero, saying, "That is my situation, and this
is how I should like to deal with it-9* The tales are, in any
case, grotesque exaggerations of the child's real situation, but
this need not blind us to their essential fitness. The child
has not yet developed the power of subtle analysis, and a
broad caricature will make more appeal to him than a sober
statement of probability. He feels rather than knows that the
tale is about himself. Nor need we suppose that the makers
of such tales wrote them as riders on propositions in child-
psychology ; their understanding of child-nature was probably
more intuitive than intellectual. No doubt a sifting process
has gone on: the tales which have come down to us have had
a survival value on account of their fitness, while many not so
good have been forgotten.
In connexion with make-believe play, imaginary com-
panions, and fairy-tales a curious attitude of the child has
often been noted. While he revels in such products of the
imagination, he is frequently uncompromising in his demand
for exact truth. Why should this be so? We cannot suppose
that the child finds the distinction between fact and fancy
ready made. Our perceptions of what we are pleased to caU